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[Pompey’s Pillar. | 


ScarceLy any one of the monuments of antiquity is 
involved in so much mystery and uncertainty, or has 
afforded so wide a field for conjecture and the specula- 
tions of the scientific, as that known by the name of 
Pompey’s Pillar; yet it is not one of those relics that 
have only recently been brought to light, but, on the 
contrary, is so intrusively visible as to be descried for 
miles around ; and is one of the first objects discerned 
by ships making this part of the coast of Egypt, which 
is everywhere very low. All travellers agree that its 
present appellation is a misnomer; yet it is known 
that a monument of some kind was erected at Alex- 
andria to the memory of Pompey, which was supposed 
to have been found in this remarkable column. Mr. 
Montague thinks it was erected to the honour of Ves- 
pasian. Savary calls it the Pillar of Severus. Clarke 
supposes it to have been dedicated to Hadrian, according 
“= eo of a half-effaced inscription in Greek on 
ou, IT, 





the west side of the base; while others trace the name 
of Diocletian in the same inscription. No mention oc- 
curring of it either in Strabo or Diodorus Siculus, we 
may safely infer that it did not exist at that period ; 
and Denon supposes it to have been erected about the 
time of the Greek emperors or of the caliphs of Egypt, 
and dates its acquiring its present name in the fifteenth 
century. With regard to the inscription, we may ob- 
serve, that it might have been added after the erection 
of the column. — 

‘ Pompey’s Pillar stands on a small eminence about 
midway between, the walls of Alexandria and the 
shores of lake Mareotis, about three-quarters of a mile 
from either, and quite detached from any other build- 
ing. It is of red granite; but the shaft, which is highly 
polished, appears to be of earlier date than the capital 
or pedestal, which have been ‘made to correspond. It 
is of the Corinthian order; and while -some have eu- 
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logized it as the finest specimen of that order, others 
have pronounced it to be in bad taste. The capital is 
of palm leaves, not indented. The column consists 
only of three pieces,—the capital, the shaft, and the 
base,—and is poised on a centre stone of breccia, with 
hieroglyphics on it, less than a fourth of the dimensions 
“of the. pedestal of the column, and with the smaller end 
‘ downward ; from which circumstanée the Arabs believe it 
io have been placed there by God. The earth about the 
foundation has been examined, probably in the hopes of 
finding treasures ; and pieces of white marble (which 
is not found in Egypt) have been discovered connected 
to the breccia above mentioned. It is owing, probably, 
to this disturbance that the pillar has an inclination of 
about seven inches to the south-west. This column 
has sustained some trifling injury at the hands of late 
visiters, who have indulged a puerile pleasure in pos- 
sessing and giving to their friends small fragments of 
the stone, and is defaced by being daubed with names 
of persons, which would otherwise have slumbered un- 
known to all save in their own narrow sphere of action ; 
practices which cannot be too highly censured, and 
which an enlightened mind would scorn to be guilty of. 
It is remarkable, that while the polish on the shaft is 
still perfect to the northward, corrosion has begun to 
affect the southern face, owing probably to the winds 
passing over the vast tracts of sand in that direction, 
The centre part of the cap-stone has been hollowed out, 
forming a basin on the top; and pieces of iron still 
reinaining in four holes prove that this pillar was once 
ornamented with a figure, or some other trophy. 

The operation of forming a rope-ladder to ascend the 
column has been performed several times of late years, 
and is very simple: a kite was flown, with a string to 
the tail, and, when directly over the pillar, it was 
dragged down, leaving the line by which it was flown 
across the capital. With this a rope, and afterwards a 
stout hawser, was drawn over; a man then ascended 
and placed two more parts of the hawser, all of which 
were pulled tight :lown to a twenty-four-pounder gun 
lying near the base (which it was said Sir Sidney 
Smith attempted to plant on the top); small spars 
were then lashed across, commencing from the bottom, 
and ascending each as it was secured, till the whole 
was complete, when it resembled the rigging of a ship’s 
lower masts, The mounting this solitary column re- 
quired some nerve, even in seamen; but it was still 
more appalling to see the Turks, with their ample 
trowsers, venture the ascent. The view from this 
height is commanding, and highly interesting in the 
associations excited by gazing on the ruins of the 
city of the Ptolemies, lying beneath. A theodolite was 
planted there, and a round of terrestrial angles taken ; 
but the tremulous motion of the columm affected the 
quicksilver in the artificial horizon so much as to pre- 
clude the possibility of obtaining an observation for the 
_latitude. . ¥ 

Various admeasurements have been. given of the 
dimensions of Pompey’s Pillar; the following, however, 
were taken by a gentleman who assisted in the opera- 
tion above described :-— 

Feet In. 

Top of the capital to the astragal (one stone) 10 4 
Astragal to first plinth (one stone)........ 67 7 

. Plinth to the ground .,...cecesseeereeeee 20 11 


‘Whole height 938 10 


Measured by a line from the top 99 4 
It will be remembered, however, that the pedestal of 
the column does not rest on the ground, 
Its elevation being..... gene 4 6 
The height ef the column itself is therefere.. 94 10 
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Feet Ta, 
16 11 
24 2 


Diagonal of the capital..........0eeeeees 
Circumference of shaft (upper part) ....... 

» » (lower part) ....... 27 @Q 
Length of side of the pedestal ............ 16 6 


The two readings of the inscription are as follow ;— 

“ To Diocletianus Augustus, most adorable Emperor, 
tutelar deity of Alexandria,—Pontius, Prefect of Egypt, 
dedicates this.” 

“ Posthumus, Prefect of Egypt, and the people of 
the metropolis, (honour) the most revered Emperor, 
the protecting divinity of Alexandria, the divine Ha. 
drian Augustus.” 

Of these readings, which certainly have but little re. 
semblance, the former is considered the better. It will be 
recollected that some of the characters cannot be traced 
at all, and others but faintly; and the various ways of 
supplying the deficiencies, according to the ideas of 
the advocates of either, will account for the very wide 
difference that exists between them. 





THE PARSEES. 


Havina, in a preceding Number, given an account of 
the *“* Place of Fire,” near Bakou, in Shirwan, we have 
been led to think that our readers would not be un- 
interested by some information concerning the very 
singular people by whom these fires are regarded with 
devotion, and to which they make pilgrimages. The 
habits and practices of the Parsees are, however, so 
much the result of peculiar opinions, that, to make the 
account intelligible, it becomes necessary to state the 
principles of their religious system,—a system which, 
although long prevalent throughout the Persian empire 
in its state of greatness, is now only professed by a sect 
few in number, and who, like the Armenians and Jews, 
are a dispersed peuple, oppressed in the countries once 
their own, and, therefore, found chiefly in the lands of 
strangers, 

In very early periods there existed in Persia a system 
of religion which we call by the name of Magianism. 
In its early form, this system endeavoured to account 
for the presence of evil by teaching the existence of two 
great and cveval principles, or beings, who were, re- 
spectively, the authors of all the good and evil in the 
world. Light was considered to contain more of the 
good principle—to symbolize its presence better than 
any other element or object ; and, therefore, a religious 
homage was paitl to the sun as the most perfect source 
of light :—not, as the Magians were careful to explain, 
that they adored the sun, but the good principle whose 
presence it manifested. In these early times the Per- 
sians had no temples, but worshipped upon their moun- 
tains, because, by a building, the beams of the sun 
would be wholly or partially excluded. 

In the course of time these simple doctrines became 
corrupted, or nearly lost, when. Zoroaster, whom the 
Persians call Zerdusht, arose, at a period by no means 
distinctly ascertained, but probably in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspes, and ultimately succeeded in restoring 
the old belief in a form somewhat modified and im- 
proved. He did not disturb the doctrine of two go- 
verning existences,—the one good and the other evil, 
—but he especially taught the pre-eminence of one 
supreme being, called, in the ‘ Desatir,’ ‘“ Mezdan.” 
Zoroaster also, without disturbing the ancient rever- 
ence for the sun, seems to have first introduced the 
worship of fire, that the believers, when the sun was 
obscured, might not be without the symbol of the 
divine presence. For this purpose he furnished a fire 
which he pretended to have obtained from heaven, 
and from which the sacred fires in all the places of 
Magian worship were kindled. This introduction 
led to the ereetion of temples in which the sacred fire 
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might be preserved. The Parsees pretend that the 
fires which now burn in their temples have been propa- 
gated from that which Zoroaster supplied, and which 
has never yet been lost, although often only preserved 
by miracles from extinction. The temple fires were 
cherished with great care and respect. hey were only 
fed with certain woods accounted particularly pure, and 
deprived of the bark; and were never blown, either 
with bellows or by the breath. Indeed, the Magi never 
approached the sacred fire but with covered mouths, 
lest it should be defiled by their breathing ; and to cast 
an unclean thing upon it, or otherwise to pollute it, 
was a crime punished with death, Besides this reve- 
rence paid to fire, a certain respect was entertained for 
the other elements, which they were also carefal not to 
pollute. Hence their peculiar custom in the disposal of 
the dead; for they considered that the fire would be 
defiled if they were burned, the earth if they were 
interred, and the water if they were submerged. The 
bodies of the dead were, therefore, exposed on towers 
or platforms until reduced to skeletons by birds of prey, 
and by the natural progress of decomposition : the bones 
then seem to have been collected, enclosed in jars, and 
deposited in barrows, or large mounds of earth, It is 
said that they drew conclusions concerning the condition 
of the deceased in another state of existence, from 
observing what part of the body was first attacked by 
the birds. 

These opinions and practices continued to prevail in 
Persia until the conquest of that country by the 
Arabians, who were actuated by a particularly bitter 
enmity to the worshippers of fire. At the present time 
the term “ Gaur” (Infidel) is applied, in a general 
way, to all who are not Moslems, in Turkey and other 
Mahomedan countries; but in Persia, when simply 
used, it is always so understood of the Parsees as to 
become, in effect, a proper naime. On the subjection 
of the country to the Arabians, the bulk of the nation 
probably embraced the faith of the conquerors, and 
most of the remainder were obliged, by the persecution 
they suffered, to emigrate. ‘The small number now in 
that country are found chiefly in the great commercial 
city of Yezd, in the sandy and sterile province of 
Kerman, They have there been permitted to erect 
a fire-temple, in which they say the sacred fire of 
Zerdusht is preserved, and they are allowed a magis- 
trate of their own. But in return for these privileges, 
heavy taxes are extorted from them; and the Gaurs 
generally are regarded with the utmost aversion and 
contempt by the present race of Persians, who do not 
hesitate to propagate the most absurdly horrible stories 
of this really quiet and inoffensive people,—accusing 
them of eating children, and other enormities. 

But the great body of the Parsees, to the number of 
120,000 families, reside within the limits of the British 
Presidency of Bombay ; and they contribute the large pro- 
portion of 6000 families to the population of the capital. 
The British government in India does uot possess a 
body of more useful, wealthy, and well-behaved subjects 
than the Parsees; nor has any other class of natives 
connected itself so intimately with the English. The 
habits of this people do not oppose such barriers as 
obstruct a free intercourse with Hindoos and Maho- 
inedans, They have no castes,—they eat all kinds of 
food,—they dvink wine, and have but one wife. The 
Wealthier families have adopted much of the English 
manner of life, and the sons are taught the English 
language. Almost every European house of trade in 
Bombay has a Parsee partner, who frequently furnishes 
the principal part of the capital. Nearly all the island of 
Bombay belongs to the Parsees. They are exceedingly 
munificent in their charities, relieving the poor and 
distressed of all tribes, and supporting their own poor 
in so liberal a manner that a Parsee beggar is un- 
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known. The more opulent are merchants, ship-owners, 

‘and extensive land-holders; while the humbler orders are 
cultivators, weavers, shop-keepers, and fullow most of 
the mechanic arts except those connected with fire. In 
consequence of their scruples in this respect, there are 
among them no silversmiths, or other workers of the 
metals; and the use of fire-arms being abhorrent to 
their principles, none are soldiers. As they concur with 
their ancestors in the dislike of a seafaring life, none of 
them are sailors ;—in them this is probably a matter of 
principle, but it is singular that the modern Mahomedan 
Persians participate fully in this feeling, and, indeed, 
retain among them more indications of the ancient 
religion than they would like to be told, We may, as 
instances, mention that the figure of the sun is still 
impressed on some Persian coins; and a festival is still 
observed which was originally instituted in honour of 
that luminary. This account of the present condition 
of the Parsees shows that they have greatly prospered 
under the English government ; for, about a century 
since, the Parsees of India were represented by tra- 
vellers as being in a very degraded and depressed con- 
dition; and, until of late years, they have been very 
much misunderstood and misrepresented. 

The Parsee population is divided into clergy and 
laity (Mobed and Bodeen), The clergy and their 
descendants are very numerous, and distinguished from 
the laity by wearing a white turban; but they follow 
all kinds of occupations, except a few who are par- 
ticularly selected for the service of the churches. 
These are plain and unornamented buildings, crowded 
every day by the clergy, but attended by the laity only 
on certain days. The mass of the people have, with the 
dress, adopted many of the Hindoo customs, and the 
language of Guzerat ; and very few are acquainted with 
the language of their original country, or study the 
history of their race. 

The modern Parsees retain most of the practices and 
opinions of the ancient Magians. At Bombay they may 
be seen, every morning and evening, crowding to the 
esplanade to salute the sun at its appearance and 
departure. They observe very nearly the ancient mode 
im the disposal of the dead. The bodies are exposed 
on a stone platform, inclosed by high walls, and’ are 
soon consumed by birds of prey. The bones are col- 
lected in a sort of well, in the centre of the platform, to 
which there is access by a subterraneous passage te 
facilitate the occasional removal of the bones. No 
strangers are allowed to witness the obsequies, or, in- 
deed, to examine the platforms, of which there are five 
in the island of Bombay, but not all in use. Opulent 
persons have for their families private sepulchres of a 
similar construction. As a matter of principle, it does 
not appear necessary that the bodies should be exposed 
to any other action than that of the elements, for in 
some private sepulchres the services of the birds of prey 
are dispensed with, and their ingress prevented by an 
iron grating. 

The sacred book of the Parsees is called the Zenda- 
vesta, and claims Zoroaster for its author. In many 
particulars it coincides so remarkably with the Hebrew 
Scriptures as to countenance the conjecture that, if 
really of such antiquity as it pretends to, the author 
had obtained a knowledge of the Jewish religion from 
Daniel, or some other of the Jewish captives at Babylon 
and Susa. The Parsees of India have, of late years, 
exhibited considerable anxiety to acquire information 
concerning the religious practices and opinions of their 
ancestors ; and, in order to obtain it, by collecting books 
and otherwise, they have sent occasionally intelligent 
persons to Persia. By this means, they, some years ago, 
obtained a copy of the ‘ Desatir,’ which, with an English 
version made by a Parsee priest, has been printed 
at Bombey under British patronage. To book pos* 
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sesses considerable interest ; but, although it pretends 
to high antiquity, contains internal evidence of having 
been written at a period considerably later than the 
conquest of Persia by the Arabians. As the work is 
very rare in this country, it may not be amiss to quote 
the commencement as a specimen :— 

“ Let us take refuge with Mezdin from evil thoughts 
which mislead and afflict us. In the name of Shemta, 
the bountiful, the beneficent, the kind, the just! In 
the name of Lareng! The origin of Mezdan’s being 
who can know? Except himself, who can comprehend 
it? Existence, and unity, and identity are inseparable 
properties of his original substance, and are not ad- 
ventitious to him. He is without beginning, or end, or 
associate, or foe, or like unto him, or father or mother, 
or wife, or child, or place, or position, or body, or any- 
thing material, or colour, or smell. He is living, and 
wise, and powerful, and independent, and just ; and his 
knowledge extends over all that is heard, or seen, or 
that exists: and all existence is visible to his know- 
ledge at once, without time; and from him nothing is 
hid. He doth not evil, and dwelleth not with the evil- 
inclined: whatsoever he doeth is good.” . 


MAHOMET II. 


Manomer II., the. Turkish emperor, surnamed “ the 
Great” and “ the Victorious,” was born at Adrianople, 
in the year 1430, and was first called to the Othman 
throne in the thirteenth year of his age, by the voluntary 
abdication of his father, Amurath II. « But in the year 
following (1444), the welfare of.the empire, which was 
menaced by the King of Hungary, recalled'Amurath to 
the head of the army and ofthe ‘government until the 
danger was over-past, when he again withdrew from 
public life. Four months after this second abdication, 
a revolt of the janizaries, and the warlike preparations 
of Christian princes, apprized Amurath that the reins 
of empire had been confided: to hands not yet strong 
enough to guide them. Controlling, therefore, his 
desire for retirement, he resumed the sovereign power, 
and retained it until his death in 1451. On both these 
occasions Mahomet resigned the supreme authority into 
his father’s hands without a murmur; but he never 
forgave the ministers by whom the measure had been 
ad vised. Dt as , 

He commenced his new reign by. some acts of cruelty 
in the interior of the seraglio. Under the pretext of 
assuring his own repose and that of the empire, he 
caused to be destroyed his young brother, whom Amu- 
rath, in his last moments, had earnestly: recommended 
to his kindness and protection ; and then,- to appease 
the cries and the despair of the poor child’s mother, he 
delivered up to her vengeance the person by whom his 
sanguinary order had been executed. 

We do not think our readers would be much interested 
if we traced the progress of this famous monarch in that 
career of conquest which commenced very soon after his 
accession to the throne, and in which he is flatteringly 
described as having won two empires, twelve kingdoms, 
and upwards of two hundred cities, and certainly esta- 
blished a claim to a place not the lowest among those 
whom it is the custom to call “ Great.” We shall, 
therefore, limit our account to those operations which 
transferred to the Turkish dominion the capital of the 
Christian Empire in the East. 

On his accession, Mahomet renewed the peace with 
the Greek Emperor, Constantine, to whom, at the same 
time, he agreed to pay a pension for the expenses and 
safe custody of his uncle Orcan, who had, at a previous 
period, withdrawn to the court of Constantinople for 
safety. The carelessness of the sultan in the observance 
of this clause of the.treaty excited the complaints of the 


‘whom hoped to be enriched py the spoil. 
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emperor, with the ini suaent threat that, unless the 
pension were regularly paid, he would no longer deta 
Orcan. This threat seems to have afforded the sultan a 
pretext for rekindling the war. Had that been wanting, 
he would, doubtless, soon have found some other ; for 
the beautiful city designed at its foundation to be the 
capital of the civilized world, and within whose walls the 
“ Empire of the East” was almost confined by the en. 
croachments of the Turks, had long been an object of 
desire to that ambitious nation, and they had previously 
made attempts to obtain possession of it. Mahomet, 
therefore, determined to complete the conquest of the 
feeble empire by the capture of Constantinople ; and to 
terminate by one terrible catastrophe the strife of many 
ages between the Moslems and the Greeks. He com. 
menced his operations by building a fortress on the Eu- 
ropean bank of the Bosphorus,—about six miles from 
Constantinople,—opposite another which his grandfather 
had erected on the Asiatic shore. This he furnished 
with troops and formidable artillery, one piece of which, 
cast in brass by an Hungarian engineer, could carry a 
ball of 600 Ibs. weight to a distance of 2000 yards, 
The sultan was thus enabled to close the entrance of the 
Black Sea against the Latins, by which the commerce 
of Constantinople was ruined, and its inhabitants, whose 
principal supplies of food were drawn from that quarter, 
threatened with starvation. Every preliminary measure 
having been completed, Mahomet at length appeared 
before Constantinople, on the 2nd of April, 1453, at 
the head of an army of 300,000 men, supported bya 
formidable artillery, and by a fleet of 320 sail, mostly 
store-ships and transports, but including 18 gallies of 
war, while the besieged could not muster more than 
10,000 effective soldiers for the defence. This vast 
disparity of force leaves little room for admiring the 
prowess and military skill of the victorious party. 
The sultan himself superintended all important ope- 
rations; and whilst he punished the slightest dis- 
obedience with instant:death, he was not sparing in 
magnificent promises of reward to stimulate his troops 
to exertion. He pledged himself that, when the city 
should be taken, he would give it up for three days to 
their pillage, reserving to himself the: buildings only. 
This promise had great effect upon the men, each of 
But the be- 
sieged made so vigorous a defence under the brave Em- 
peror Constantine Paleologus, that for fifty-three days 
all the efforts of the assailants were unavailing. The 
defenders of the city had drawn’ strong iron chains 
across the entrance of the port, and Mahomet saw, that 
unless he could get some of his vessels into the Golden 
Horn*, his success was doubtful, and that at best the 
defence might be greatly protracted. - He, therefore, 
contrived to conduct a part of his fleet for ten miles over 
the land on a sort of rail-way, from the Bosphorus into 
the harbour, and caused a floating battery to be con- 
structed and occupied with cannon. This sealed the fate 
of the imperial city. Constantinople was taken by storm 
on the 29th of May ; and the last Emperor of the East 
was killed, sword in hand, in the breach by which the 
enemy entered. According to the promise of the sultan, 
the inhabitants and their property were left for three days 
at the disposal of his army. The terrified people fled to 
the cathedral of St. Sophia, and other sacred places, for 
safety, many hoping that the barbarians would not 
violate such sanciuaries, and most expecting that 4 
miracle would be interposed in their behalf. The closed 
doors were broken with axes; but the Turks are not, 
even by their enemies, accused of an immoderate ot 
wanton effusion of Christian blood. As they encountered 
no resistance, they were content to select from tlie 
multitude those whose appearance afforded promise of 

* The reader will find a plan of Constantinople in No. 24 of the 
* Penny Magazine,’ which will elucidate this account. . « 
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a profitable ransom or sale as slaves. _The male captives 
they bound with cords, and the, females with their veils 
and girdles, and drove ‘them, to, the number of 60,000, 
from the city to the camp or fleet, where they who 
could not obtain the means of purchasing their ransom 
were exchanged or sold, according to the caprice or 
interest of their masters. ee. Wana gk id 

On the expiration of the three days allowed for 
pillage, Mahomet .entered Constantinople in* triumph, 
attended by his viziers, pashas, and guards.’ “ At the 
Principal gate of St.“Sophia he alighted from his horse, 
and such was' his jealous’ regard for that monument ‘of. 
his glory, that; on {observing a zealous ‘Mussulman in 
the act of breaking. up the marble pavement, he 'ad- 
monished him with his scimitar that if the spoil and the 
captives were granted to the soldiers, the public and 
private buildings had been reserved for the prince. By 


his command, the metropolis of the Eastern church was | 





transformed into a mosque : the crosses were thrown 
down, and_the’walls, which were covered with. images 
and mosaics, were washéd and purified; and: restored to 
a state of naked simplicity.” On‘ the isayhe "day; or on 
thé erisuing Friday, the miezzin! or crier, ascended the 
most lofty turret, and_proclaiméd“théeézan, ' or public 
invitation to prayer’in “the “name ‘of God’ and the 
Prophet ; the imaum preached ;’ and Mahomet IT. per- 
formed the'namaz of‘ prayer and ‘thanksgiving on the 
great “altar where the Christian’ mysteries had so lately 
been celebrated * befdre’ the’ last? of*the Ceesars.' “From 
St. Sophia‘ he’ proééeded “to,"the august but desolate 
mansion “of-a hundred ‘successors of‘ the great Conistan- 
tine} but which in/a“few-hours had beeii‘sttipped of 
the pomp’ of royalty.” A melancholy reflexion’ on the 
vicissitudes of human greatness forced itself upon his 
mind, and he repeated an elegant distich of Persian 
poetry :—* The spider has wove his web in the imperial 
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palace ; and the owl hath sung her watch-song on the 
towers of Afrasiab.’ ”—Gibbon. 

The conflicting statements of the Greek and Turkish 
historians render it difficult to form a correct judgment 
of the sultan’s conduct to the vanquished, or of his 
character in general. The most probable conclusion is 
that the fierceness engendered by the strife of war soon 
gave place to human sympathies. ‘That he was terribly 
severe when his clemency was abused, or his mandates 
disobeyed, and cruel when his interest stimulated, we 
have abundant evidence to show; but that gratuitous 
cruelty which the Greeks attribute to him is not clearly 
proved, nor does it consist with the cultivated mind and 
refined tastes which even his enemies tell us he pos- 
sessed. It is certain that he caused the body of Con- 
stantine, which was discovered under a heap of slain by 
the golden eagles embroidered on the shoes, to be 
honourably interred. He declared himself the friend 
and father of the vanquished people: he paid to his 
soldiers the ransom of several of the principal captives ; 
and although many of the noblest of the Greeks were 
soon after butchered in the principal square of the city, 
there is room to suspect that this was in punishment of 
a conspiracy against him. Having determined to make 
the conquered city the capital of his empire, he induced 
the remnant of its inhabitants to return by promises of 
safety and protection which were not violated. Half 
the churches in the city were made over to their use; 
and the sultan gave to their patriarch a solemn investi- 
ture after the manner of the Greek emperors. 

Having thus related somewhat in detail the most 
splendid circumstance in the life of Mahomet II., 
we spare our readers the enumeration of the victories 
which established his dominion from the Euphrates 
to the Adriatic, as well as the various checks which 
his arms received from Hunniades and Scanderbeg,— 
from the Knights of Rhodes and from the Persian 
king, in an expedition against whom he died, in the 
year 1481, being the fifty-first of his age; and at a 
time when he had filled Europe with new consternation 
by the recent siege and sack of Otranto in Naples, and 
the threatened subjection of Italy and Rome to his 
power. When dying, he directéd the words “ I would 
have taken Rhodes, and conquered Italy,” to be en- 
graved on his tomb, probably in order to stimulate his 
successors to fulfil his intentions. 

In characterizing this celebrated prince, we shall adopt, 
with some modifications, the statement of Gibbon. 
Under the tuition of the skilful masters provided by his 
father, Mahomet advanced with an early and rapid 
progress in the paths of knowledge; and besides his 
native tongue it is affirmed that he spoke or understood 
five languages,—the Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Latin, 
and Greek. With geography and history he was well 
acquainted ; and the lives of the heroes of the East, 
and perhaps of the West, excited his emulation. His 
skill in astrology is excused by the folly of his time and 
people, and implies some acquaintance with mathe- 
matical science; while his taste for the arts is indicated 
by his liberal invitation and reward of the painters of 
Italy. His sobriety is attested by the silence of the 
Turkish historians, who accuse only three of their sultans 
of the vice of drunkenness; and it is related that he cul- 
tivated his gardens with his own hands, and sold part of 
the produce to purchase the other articles required for 
his table. But, with all these evidences of his high 
merit, there can be no doubt that the circumstances 
of his life often indicated passions at once inexorable 
and furious. ‘ He was doubtless a soldier,” says Gib- 
bon, “ and possibly a general; but if we compare the 
means, the obstacles, and the achievements, Mahomet II. 
must blush to sustain a parallel with Alexander and 
Timour.” 

\. Our wood-cut is taken from a drawing of Mahomet IT. 
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executed by Gentile Bellini. The drawing is in the 
British Museum, forming one of Mr. Payne Knight's 
collection. The sultan having applied to the Venetiay 
government to send him a skilful painter, this artis, 
was selected for the purpose, and proceeded to Constan. 
tinople. He was well received by Mahomet, for whom 
he painted several pictures, and was, on his departure, 
presented with a chain and collar of gold, and a purse 
of 3000 ducais. We laugh now at the fable that the 
sultan, having noticed a defect in the painting of a head 
recently separated from the body, purposely struck off the 
head of a slave to demonstrate to Bellini the truth of 
his criticism. Gentile, on his return to Venice, executed 
some engravings of his own works on metal. Asa 
painter, he possessed considerable talent, although the 
dry and hard style of his works is unpleasing. He 
gave the habits of Turks and Venetians to the charac. 
ters he represented, but he excelled in the Turkish 
costume. Bellini died at Venice in the year 1501, 





A DEPRAVED HABIT CURED, AND A FALSE 
PREJUDICE OVERCOME, 
[From a Correspondent. ] 
A DISTINGUISHED engineer brought with him from 
Scotland a stone-mason to be employed on a great 
national work, The man had many good qualities, but 
he had one besetting sin:—he regularly got drunk 
every Saturday night, and the Sunday was devoted either 
to the alehouse, or spent in bed to recover from the 
effects of intoxication. His work, however, was never 
neglected. On the Monday morning he was always at 
his post, and continued there throughout the week. 
The pay-table first taught him to drink, and hence the 
Sunday became to him a day of degradation. On one 
occasion he was tempted to trespass on the middle of 
the week, and to spend part of a day in an alehouse, 
A few weeks after another half day was wasted in the 
same manner ; and, as the downward steps of vice are 
often imperceptible, he gradually crept on from half a 
day to a whole day, until at last two entire days were 
weekly devoted to drinking. The engineer had more 
than once spoken to him of his Saturday night's 
potations, and expostulated with him on his conduct. 
Seeing, however, that hours formerly devoted to work 
were now thus wasted with dissolute companions, he 
one day said to him, “ Robert, you know I brought 
you from Scotland, and placed you in a situation which 
enabled you to obtain very good wages. But you have 
not improved its advantages as you ought, and latterly 
you have not been contented with drinking on the 
Saturday night, but have encroached on the week, and 
your work is now seriously neglected. I find that you 
now spend not less than seven shillings weekly, and I 
perceive that your wife and children do not exhibit 
their accustomed neatness and order. I have formed 
a decided resolution: You must either abandon drink- 
ing, and deposit with me a portion of the sum you 
usually spend at the alehouse, or leave the works.” 
Robert was startled :—he had feelings, and all traces of 
good principle were not gone. He begged time to 
consider; and at length pledged his word to abandon 
the alehouse altogether, and to leave three shillings a 
week in the hands of his employer, That judicious 
friend applauded his resolution, and administered a few 
words of comfort and advice, which a kind heart has 
always at command and knows so well how to apply. 
He said, “I will deposit your weekly sam in the saving’ 
bank.” “ No,” said Robert, “ I have no objection to 
deposit the money with you, Sir; but I consider the 
establishment of savings’ banks to be an attempt of the 
government to get the money of the poor into their own 
hands.” The engineer reasoned with him on the 





absurdity of such a supposition; explained the real 
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character of those useful institutions :—that they were 
expressly designed to benefit the working classes; and 
that the money deposited in them was perfectiy safe, 
and every shilling gained interest. Robert was in- 
flexible. He had imbibed against savings’ banks a 
prejudice which could not be shaken. He could resolve 
to leave the alehouse and the skittle-ground; and he 
could, with satisfaction, intrust his money in the hands 
of the engineer,—but it must not be deposited in the 
savings’ bank. ' 

From that time Robert was so constantly at his 
work, and exhibited such sober and regular habits, as 
in a short time fully re-established him in the confi- 
dence and esteem of his employer. Even on the 
Saturday nights he was no longer to be found at the 
alehouse ; and his Sunday leisure was employed in a 
befitting manner. His whole appearance became 
altered, and everything about him denoted a reformed 
man. Several years had passed without any relapse 
into his former habits, when the engineer called him 
one day into the office, and inquired if he had kept any 
account of the money he had deposited weekly in his 
hands. Robert said he had not. “ See what a little 
fortune you possess, then ;” said his employer, handing 
to him a depositor’s book from the savings’ bank, with 
his own name at the head of the account. “ Forty-six 
pounds. seven shillings!” exclaimed the astonished 
Robert. “ Do I possess so large a sum, Sir?” “ Yes,” 
replied the engineer, “‘ I thought it my duty to depart 
from your injunction relative to the savings’ bank ; had 
the money remained in my hands you would now only 
have possessed forty-two pounds ; you have consequently 
gained upwards of four pounds by my having deposited 
it in the savings’ bank, and the whole can be had at 
any time after a few days’ notice. Now then, Robert, 
will you say that the savings’ bank is not an institution 
serviceable to man—serviceable to every one who wishes 
to make himself independent by providing, in the time 
of strength and prosperity, against the hour of weak- 
ness and need—against the rainy day by which, at 
some time or other, most men are overtaken?” Robert’s 
mind was deeply impressed ; and, with much emotion, 
he thanked his kind benefactor for rescuing him from 
the paths of drunkenness and degradation, for leading 
him to seek his respectability and happiness in regular 
habits and home enjoyments, and: for disregarding his 
prejudices against savings’ banks, making him the con- 
tented possessor of a large sum, which, but for so happy 
and decisive an intervention, would have been wasted 
in the haunts of infamy and vice. 





SCARBOROUGH CASTLE. 


Tse ruin of Scarborough Castle, on the coast of York- 
shire, is one of the most remarkable objects that stand 
out from the somewhat tame prospect presented by 
much of the northern part of our island as seen from 
the German Ocean. It crowns a precipitous rock, 
whose eastern termination, which advances into the sea 
rises about 300 feet above the waters. The principal 
part of the ancient castle now remaining stands at a 
considerable distance back from this bold and inacces- 
sible front, but on ground which is very nearly as ele- 
vated. It isa huge square tower, still nearly 100 feet 
high, but the walls of which show, by their ragged 
summits and by other indications, that its original 
height must have been considerably greater. Each 
side is between 50 and 60 feet in length ; but, the walls 
being about 12 feet thick, the space in the interior is 
only 30 feet square, ‘This inclosed area is now open 
to the sky; but marks are still discernible of vaultings 
which had formerly divided the ascent into three stories, 
each of which must have been about 30 feet from the 
floor to the ceiling. “An immense fire-place still remains 
on the ground floor; bus beneath that there is another 
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apartment, hollowed out under the earth, which is now 
filled with stones and rubbish. The walls on the out- 
side are faced with hewn stones of a square shape, and 
are pierced in various places with windows, six feet deep 
and three broad, formed by semicircular arches resting 
on strong pillars. This tower was probably the keep 
of the ancient castle, and, as usual, has been preserved 
from destruction by its extraordinary solidity and 
strength, long after time has swept away nearly all the 
surrounding parts of the building. It stands imme- 
diately within the great gate of entrance to the fortress, 
which is at the western extremity of the inclosure, and 
of which this tower was no doubt the main defence. 
The access to the promontory from this side is by a 
steep ascent; and the gate is guarded by a deep fosse 
or ditch, with a draw-bridge over it. The whole in- 
closed space comprehends about nineteen acres; and 
the fosse before the gate is continued along the entire 
length of the wall leading southward from that point to 
the sea. As the old feudal stronghold looks dowa upon 
the sea on the one hand, it has the town of Scarborough 
stretched below it and around it on the other. 

Scarborough Castle was built about the year 1136, 
by William, Earl of Albemarle and Holderness, one of 
the most powerful of the Norman nobility then settled 
in England. His grandfather, Odo of Campania, had 
come over with the Conqueror, who had given him one 
of his own daughters, Adeliza, in marriage. William, 
surnamed Le Gros, or the Fat, being possessed of ex- 
tensive estates in Yorkshire, was permitted by King 
Stephen to build this fortress as a residence and defence 
for himself against the turbulent and only half-subdued 
inhabitants of the district. When Henry II. came to 
the throne, with the view of curbing the power of his 
fierce nobility, he ordered the demolition of most of 
‘those places of strength which, in the preceding reigns, 
had been erected in all parts of the kingdom; but, on 
viewing the castle of Scarborough, he was struck with 
the advantages of ils position, which made it quite im- 
pregnable in those times ; and, instead of destroying it, 
he only seized upon it and declared it the property of 
the crown. It has ever since remained one of the royal 
castles ; and it is still occupied by a small garrison, 
consisting usually of a few invalids, who are accommo- 
dated in barracks of modern erection. 

The castle, after it was taken possession of by Henry 
II., is stated to have been enlarged and strengthened 
by that king ; and one old chronicler asserts that he 
entirely rebuilt it. We may suppose from this that the 
additions which he made to it were very extensive. Its 
subsequent history has been elaborately investigated by 
Mr. T. Hinderwell, in his ‘ History of Scarborough*.’ 

The most memorable event in its history is the siege 
it sustained in the civil wars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when it was held for the king by. Sir Hugh 
Cholmley. The parliamentary forces sat down before 
it in the latter part of the year 1643; but the first 
assault was made on the 18th of February, 1644, under 
the command of Sir John Meldrum, a Scotch military 
adveuturer of high renown for courage and ability. By 
this attack the besiegers obtained possession of the 
town; but the castle resisted their boldest efforis. 
They afterwards took up their principal station in the 
parish church, which is only a few hundred yards 
from the castle gate; and against this old building, 
accordingly, the cannonade of the garrison was directed 
with such effect that the east end of it, forming the 
choir, was in a short time battered down. A few years 

it still remained a heap of ruins. On the 17th of 

ay, 1645, another attempt was made to storm the 
fortress, which was again repelled wxh great slaughter 
of the assailants, Meldrum himself having received a 
wound, of which he died on-the-3ed,of June following. 





* See pp, 38-98, 2nd Edit, 8vo, 1811. 
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By this time, however, both the strength and resources 
of the garrison were nearly exhausted ; and compelled 
at length, by disease and famine, which had reduced 
his men to a few miserable invalids, the governor, on 
the 22nd of June, surrendered the place on honourable 
conditions to Sir Mathew Boynton, who had been 
appointed Meldrum’s successor. A pamphlet of the 
time, quoted by Mr. Hinderwell, says, “‘ Many of Sir 
Hugh's officers and soldiers belonging to the castle 
were in such a weak condition that some of them were 
brought forth in sheets,—others were helped out 
between two men,—the rest were not very fit to march. 
The general and common disease was the scurvy. 
* * * The women in Scarborough could hardly be kept 
from stoning Sir Hugh.” Sir Hugh’s wife, a daughter 
of Sir William Twisden, Bart., of Peckham, in Kent, was 
with her husband during the whole time of the siege ; 
and Mr. Hinderwell has given some extracts from a 
manuscript memoir written by Sir Hugh Cholmley, 
which show this lady to have been a heroine worthy of the 
times in which she lived. ‘“ She endured much hard- 
ship,” says Sir Hugh, “ yet with little show of trouble ; 
and in the greatest danger would never be daunted, 
but displayed a courage above her sex ; and while the 
castle was besieged she did not omit to visit the sick 
persons, and take extraordinary care of them, making 
such help and provision as the place would afford: in- 
somuch that her maids were so overwrought and toiled 
with it, that one of them, in the night, stole away, 
thinking to get into the town; but the enemy’s guards, 
taking her for a spy, caused her to return, which was 
acceptable to her lady; there not being sufficient 
persons in health to attend the sick. At the surrender 
of the castle, she procured an article that the garrison 
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at my house at Whitby might be removed, and sh. 
have the liberty to live in it; but the captain in posses. 
sion liked the house so well that he did not quit it uni 
one of; his servants died of the plague; and before hp 
durst return again, she unexpectedly (leaving her ow, 
daughters behind her at one Mr, Percy Hay’s, neg 
Malton) adventured over the moors in a dangeroys 
season, they being then covered with a thick snow, and 
so got to the house, and kept possession, though in g 
sad condition, Her two sons were beyond sea; and 
her girls she durst not bring thither in respect of the 
late illness. She was ill accommodated with all things; 
the house being plundered, having nothing but what 
she borrowed, yet her spirit would not submit to com. 
plain, And when Sir John Meldrum had sent propos. 
tions, with menaces that, if they were not accepted, he 
would that night be master of all the works and castle, 
and in case one of his men’s blood was shed, would not 
give quarter to man or woman, but put all to the sword; 
she conceiving that I would relent in respect of her 
being there, came to me without any direction or 
trouble, and prayed me that I would not, for any con. 
sideration of her, do aught which might be prejudicial 
to my own honour or the king’s affairs.” 

A few years after this, Scarborough Castle stood 
another siege ; its governor, Sir Mathew Boynton, the 
successor, and perhaps the son, of the person of the 
same name to whom Cholmley had surrendered, having, 
in 1648, declared for the king. He did not, however, 
stand out so long as Cholmley had done; and the place 
fell into the hands of the parliamentary forces on the 
19th of December in the same year. This is the last 
occasion, on which Scarborough Castle figures in our 
military annals. 
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[Ruins of Scarborough Castle.] 
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